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Dr.  A.  R.  Thompson's  Speech. 

Members  of  the  Btassachuselts  Medical  Society, 
and  honored  yuests— I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen, 
on  the  retnrn  of  this  anniversary,  and  cordially 
sympathize  with  you  in  all  the  interesting  associ- 
ations of  the  day.  I  see  before  me  a  great  body 
of  worthy  and  intelligent  men,  united  in  the  glo- 
rious work  of  relieving  the  sufferings,  and  pro- 
moting the  happin-ss  of  their  fellow  men,  by  un- 
folding, applying  and  advancing  the  noble  science 
of  life.  I  sympathize  with  you,  geutlemen,  in  the 
event  which  dej  r.ves  us  of  the  dignified  presence 
of  one  who  would  have  so  worthily  filled  and 
adorned  the  place  in  which,  by  the  courtesy  of 
your  committee  of  arrangements,  I  am  called 
upon  to  stand.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  one 
so  eminent,  so  exemplary  and  so  universally  be- 
loved as  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  in  the  maturiiy  of  his 
fine  powers— just  as  he  had  closed  an  honorable 
and  successful  career  of  labor  in  one  of  the 
highest  departments  of  humanity,  should  he  sud- 
denly arrested  by  disease.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
pass  d  half  an  hour  with  Dr.  Bell  this  day,  and 
I  know  the  most  welcome  intelligence  I  can  give 
you,  is,  that  I  found  him  cheerful  and  hopeful, 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  he  may 
live  many  years — an  ornament  of  our  profession 
and  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  been  -well  acquainted  with  the  suc- 
cessive Superintendants  of  the  McLean  Asylum : 
The  first,  Dr.  Wj  man,  whose  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities,  with  a  fine  practical  judgment, 
united  with  untiring  industry,  energy  and  fidelity 
eminently  fitted  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
peculiar  department — was  cotemporarv  with  me. 
I  priz  d  and  enjoyed  his  friendship  through  life, 
and  <  heri  h  his  memory  as  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
His  successor,  Dr.  Lee,  I  knew  thoroughly  and 
loved  dearly.  He  was  a  man  of  elevated  princi- 
ples, brilliant  talents,  and  of  such  high  aims 
and  efforts  that  his  delicate  physical  structure 
soon  sank  beneath  his  labors,  and  his  beautiful 
mind  was  eaily  translated  to  the  bright  galaxy 
of  g(  nius  and  goodness  in  the  Heavens,  where  his 
particu'ar  star  will  shine  on  forever. 

When  Dr.  Lee,  in  October,  1836,  left  the  Asy- 
lum on  account  of  his  sickness,  the  Trustees  re- 
quested me  to  take  the  medical  charge  of  it.  Dr. 
Bell  was  appoint  d  in  December  of  fhe'same  year, 
but  did  not  assume  the  duty  till  the  following 
February.  When  he  came,  he  found  me  there 
and  requested  me  to  remain  and  attend  with  him 
for  a  few  duys.  During  this  time  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  Dr.  Bell  possessed  all  the  qualities  and 
endowments  which  fitted  the  man  for  the  place. 
The  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice, 
and  added  another  fact  in  evidence  of  that  gra- 
cious Providence,  which  always  biings  the  "  man 
for  the  hour." 

Gentlemen,  the  task  of  Dr.  Bell  has  heen  deli- 
cate and  difficult— "  To  minister  to  minds  dis- 
eased, pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain,  and 
with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote  to  cleanse 
the  stuffed  bo^om  of  that  perilous  load  which 
weighs  npon  the  heart  "—and  how  has  he  per- 
formed this  holy  duty  ?    Let  the  uniform  appro- 


bation of  the  discriminating  and  honorable  gen- 
tlemen who  have  enrolled  their  own  names  among 
tie  berefactors  of  mankind — by  their  generous 
aud  faithful  care  of  this  noble  institution— let  the 
concurring  voices  of  our  profession  and  of  our 
who'e  community,  and  above  all,  let  the  gratitude 
of  "  hurt  minds,"whieh  have  felt  the  healing  balm 
—  of  bruised  hearts  bound  up — of  distracted  spirits 
calmed— and  all  these  restored  to  the  duties,  the 
enjoyments,  and  all  the  sweet  harmonies  of  life, 
hy  the  kindness  and  skill  of  the  good  Doctor— let 
these  give  the  answer. 

A  few  days  ago  we  att  nded  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  an  eminent  f  nd  venerate  d  member  of  our 
Society, — one  who  with  the  indomitable  pursuit 
of  science,  united  a  keen  /ten  e  of  family  name. 

This  indeed  was  the  jewel  of  his  heart; — a 
wreath  of  perennial  glory  encircled  the  brow  of 
his  noble  uncle.  His  father's  fame  rested  secure- 
ly on  the  solid  basis  of  s<  und  science,  extraoidi- 
nary  professional  skill  and  favor,  and  high  moral 
excellence.  His  own  great  reputation  as  a  sur- 
geon and  naturalist  was  constructed  at  immense 
labor  out  of  the  choicest  materials,  which  the 
prolific  resources  of  ihe  last  half  century  suppl  ed 
so  richly  to  a  mind  ever  eager  to  learn,  and  never 
idle  a  moment.  And  just  as  he  was  about  to  con- 
sign his  vast  treasures  of  knowledge  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  world,  the  hand  of  death  came  upon 
him. 

In  every  medical  library  there  is  a  beautiful  gem 
of  medical  literature — written  by  one  of  the  most 
beloved  and  honored  fathers  in  our  professor — a 
memoir  of  his  departed  son — a  son  in  every  res- 
pect worthy  of  such  a  father,  and  of  whom  the 
good  Father  Tay  or,  the  sailor  s  f.  iend,  said  to  me, 
the  tears  streaming  from  his  tyes:  "  Sir,  when  I 
was  in  Par  s,  sick  and  dejected,  young  Jackson 
sought  me  out,  and  was  to  me  a  ministering  angel 
of  help  and  comfort.  I  shall  nevtr  forget  his 
kindness."  Oh,  Sir,  so  devoted  wes  he  to  his 
studies,  and  so  charming  was  his  character,  that 
he  was  the  pride  of  Paris.  Gtntlemen,  the  ven- 
erable Nestor  of  our  piofession,  the  illustrious 
compeer  and  the  steadfast  frier.d  <hicugh  lfe  of 
the  departed  Warren,  stood  by  the  bidside  and 
while  his  own  heart  was  f well. Eg  btneath  his  o^  n 
bereavement,  his  ea'm  religion  for  the  hour  ena- 
bled him  to  comfort  his  dying  brother  with  the 
comforts  wherewith  he  himself  had  been  comfort- 
ed of  God. 

To  this  dark  object  of  Insanity  th^re  i>  a  bright 
side.  It  is  the  wondeiful  and  delightful  change 
of  public  sentiment  in  iet aid  to  the  nature  and 
especially  the  treatment  of  it.  Gentlemen,  we  live 
in  an  age  distinguished  for  becevo'ent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  humanity,  and  amoDg  them  all  is  the 
deliverance  of  the  human  mind  from  the  darkDess 
of  Demonology — the  "  doctrints  of  Devils" — into 
the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  a  higher  faith,  a 
purer  reason,  and  a  more  joyful  hope.  For  proof 
of  this  I  need  not  go  back  to  that  dark  day  of  New 
England,  and  of  old  Englar.d  too,  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Burroughs,  a  martyr  to  Demonology,  being 
launched  into  eternity  for  witchcraft,  on  Salem 
Hill,  addressed  the  people  in  such  words  of  truth 
and  reasvn  concerning  their  unhappy  d<.lua:u, 


that  the  Rev.  Cjtton  Mather,  the  spiritual  niler  of 
that  dark  yower,  alarmed  at  the  force  of  what  he 
said,  and  perceiving  that  the  people  were  greatly 
moved,  rode  round  on  horseback,  warning  them 
against  listening,  declaring  that  the  words  he 
uttered  were  uttered,  not  by  Burroughs  but  by  the 
devil  in  him,  who  having  full  possession  of  him, 
had  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light, 
and  so  spoke  out  of  Lis  mouth.  Gentlemen,  I  can 
refer  to  facts,  within  my  own  memory,  in  1798, 
when  I  began  to  study  my  profession.  The  most 
approved  asylum  for  the  Insane  was  at  Uxbridge, 
the  celebrated  Superintendent  there  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  patients  relied  on  drowning  and  whip- 
ping, and  one  of  mv  own  cotemporaries,  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Warren,  opened  a  pri- 
vate asylum  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
he  also  practised  whipping  his  patients.  Gentle- 
men, the  belief  of  possession  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
this  treatment.  But  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  illustrious  Pinel  took  off  the  chains 
of  his  patients— theu  a  new  era  of  humanity  com- 
menced, and  notwithstanding  all  the  wonderful 
discoveries  in  physical  science  and  of  the  relations 
of  mind  and  matter,  and  allowing  to  the  utmost 
all  that  science  can  claim,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  real  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
Insanity  is  the  result  of  moral  rather  than  intel- 
lectual development  and  progress.  It  is  true  that 
long  ages  since,  the  true  method  of  treating  In- 
sanity was  revealed  to  the  world — and  yet,  alas, 
how  slow  is  the  world  in  learning  the  most  valu- 
able truths.  More  than  1800  years  ago  there 
came  from  Nazareth  a  great  physician.  He  re- 
ceived his  Diploma  from  Heaven,  and  went  about 
doing  good,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases— and 
how  many  terrible  cases  of  insanity  was  there 
among  them?  "  The  wild  maniac  who  had  his 
dwelling  among  the  tombs,  and  no  man  could 
bind  him— no  not  with  chains — for  though  often 
bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  the  chains  Lad  been 
plucked  asunder  by  him  and  the  fetters  broken  in 
pieces.  Neither  could  any  man  tame  him;  and 
always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains 
and  among  the  tombs,  crying  and  cutting  himself 
with  stones."  What  a  graphic  description  of  this 
awful  disease,and  what  was  the  remedy  ?  "  It  was 
the  mild  voice,  that  voice  which  alone  can  speak 
peace  to  the  troubled— the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God 
—which  calmed  the  fury  of  this  raging  maniac,  and 
brought  him  to  his  gracious  master's  feet,  sitting 
and  clothed  in  his  right  mind."  As  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  gentlemen,  you  are  made 
partakers  of  this  holy  calling,  and  according  to 
your  labor  so  will  be  your  reward.  He  who  went 
about  doing  good,  assures  us  that  it  was  "  his 
meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
him."  Be  followers  of  him,  gentlemen,  you  will 
receive  the  same  reward.  If  you  practice  your 
profession  from  a  mere  love  of  money,  you  are 
not  sure  of  your  reward,  for  you  may  not  get  your 
money.  If  from  a  love  of  fame,  it  may  elude  your 
grasp;  and  if  you  should  obtain  both,  yet  both 
combined  would  leave  your  hearts  empty  and  un- 
satisfied. But  if  you  practice  your  profession 
because  you  leve  to  do  good,  your  reward  Is  suie 
for  the  good  you  get  is  always  in  the  exact  ratio 
of  the  good  you  do— for  goodness  is  a  sure,  and 
the  only  sure  possession—  earth  cannot,  and'hea- 
ven  will  not  deprive  you  of  it— for  goodness  is 
permanent,  and  like  its  divine  source — the  Author 
of  all  good— it  is  indestructible  and  immortal. 

Gentlemen,  we  ate  members  of  a  profession 
which  forms  one  link  in  that  golden  chain  of  good 


institutions  which  bind  ore  generation  to  another 
and  is  essential  to  the  mutual  hat  pness  and  secu- 
rity of  them  all.    Our  profession  Las  high  honors 
to  confer,  and  let  those  who  Jairly  win,  nobly 
wear  them.    We  look  back  upon  the  illustrious 
dead  who  have  filled,  and  around  upon  the  illus- 
trious living  who  now  fill  and  adorn  the  h'fch  pla- 
ces of  our  profession,  we  behold  in   them  tl  e 
jewels  of  our  Order,  and  w»  >ejoic  e  in  tie  ligl  t  of 
their  glory  as  our  common  inheritance.     Gentle- 
men, we  cannct  all  reach  places  of  public  dis- 
tinction, but  every  one  of  us  can  win  and  w<  ar 
the  true  badge  of  nobility  belonging  to  our  Older 
—the  noble  badge  of  goodne-s.    We  may  not  be 
palled  to  fill  a  Professor's  chair  or  a  Hospital 
Superintendency.    But  every  one  of  us  as  a  fami- 
ly physician  becomes  the  Superinfenc'ci  t  of  a  pri- 
vate family,  and  is  thus  made  a  miuistir  tf  God 
for  good  to  human  beings.    May  we  ever  ft  cl  the 
true  dignity  and  the  solemn  responsibility  of  this 
sacred  charge;  while  we  do  everythii  g  in  our 
power  to  relieve  the  physical  sufferings,  may  we 
bv  our  sincerity,  kindness,  sympathy  and  fidelity, 
so  deserve  and  enjoy  the  contidt  nee  of  our  patients 
that  when  the  evil  days  of  sickness,  pain  and  sor- 
row come  we  may  be  able  to  cheer  and  animate 
their  hearts  by  that  hope  which  is  "the  anchor 
of  the  soul."    Gentlemen,  whenever  we  are  so 
happy  as  to  inspire  our  patients  with  this  hope, 
it  will  ever  come  back  to  our  own  hearts  as  a 
blessed  cordial.    May  God  grant,  my  brethren, 
that  whenever  those  to  whom  we  minister,  or  we 
who  serve  them,  shall  be  called  out  of  this  uncer- 
tain and  changing  world,  our  hearts   may   be 
sustained  and  our  spirits  born  up  by  this  heaven- 
ly power  so  beautifully  apostrophized  by   the 
poetj  and  with  which  I  close. 
"Eternal  Hope!  when  yonder  spheres  sublime, 
I'ealed  their  nrt-t  notes  to  sound  tl  e  march  of  time, 
Tl.y  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  faoe — 
Wt.en  all  ihe  sitter  ptuue  s  have  cjecayed, 
Wben  wrapt  in  lire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  latt  thunder  shakes  the  world  Lelow, 
Thou,  undismayed,  thalt  o'er  the  ruin  unile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pie." 

Dr.  James  Jackson's  Speech. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  : — First  of  all,  I  beg  leave  to 
give  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  received  me.  I  have  el- 
ways  felt  the  strongest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
this  Society,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  it  should 
effect  the  gieat  objects  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted. Thet e  objects  were  to  combine  together 
physicians  and  surgeons,duly  qua  ific  d  to  serve  the 
public  as  such;  to  point  out  the  education  to  be 
pursued  by  those  who  slou'd  be  desirous  to  erter 
on  our  profession;  to  examine  persons  who  had 
pursued  ihis  course,  and  to  give  licenses  to  such 
as  should  be  found  qua.ified  to  engage  in  rrac- 
tice. 

The  soeiety  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1781. 
As  our  ear'y  fathers  began  to  ihhk  cf  schools 
for  their  offspring,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
gained  a  footing  in  this  new  world,  amidst  pov- 
erty and  haid>hips:  so,  before  the  battle  was 
ended,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  country  was 
secured,  the  wise  men  in  our  profession  took 
measures  to  secure  a  succession  of  persons,  duly 
tanght,  to  practice  the  art  cf  healing.  I  may 
mc  nt  c  n  that  about  the  srme  time  the  foundation 
was  la:d  of  a  medcal  school  comected  with 
cur  Lniver  Hyjat  Cambridge,  a  measuie  which 
proved  the  same  enlightened  spiri\    By  the  first 


act,  with  respect  to  tY s  Society,  it  was  provided 
that  ihe  number  of  ,1s  fellows  >Lo-ld  net  te  mere 
than  seventy,  nor  less  than  ten  at  any  one  time. 
It  was  hoped  that  by  ih*  combinaticn  of  medical 
men,  most  worthy  of  the  public  confidence, 
there  would  be  promoted  sin  increase  of  the 
knowledge  conducive  to  their  art.  The  same 
act  provided  that  the  Society  should  po'nt  out 
the  cour-e  of  an  education  fur  medical  pupils, 
and  through  censors  appelated  by  it,  should 
examine  candidates  for  medical  and  sugcal 
practice.  The-e  censors  weie  au  horized  to  give 
licenses  to  enter  on  that  practice  to  a'l  whom 
they  should  find  du'y  qualified.  This  act  does 
not  make  it  unlawful  for  any  one  to  practice  the 
healing  art  without  such  a  license;  but  it  evi- 
dently implies  that  such  persons  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  Meanwhile, 
the  tendency  of  the  act  was  evidently  teiierieial 
to  all  who  were  duly  qualified,  since  they  could 
obtain  certificates  of  their  attainments  from  per- 
sons authorized  by  law  to  give  the  same. 

At  the  time  that  I  was  admitted  as  a  Fe.low  to 
this  Society,  it  had  been  in  existence  about  twen- 
ty years.  Ithad  done  perhaps  as  much  as  cou!d 
have  been  expected,  under  the  ciicumstan- 
ces  in  which  it  had  been  placed.  Yet  it  can- 
not be  sad  to  have  been  in  a  thriv  ng  state.  Very 
little  regard  was  paid  to  the  requsi  ions,  which 
it  had  pointed  out  for  medical  cducaton.  I  can- 
not say  how  many  canoHriaes  it  had  licensed  for 
practice;  but  I  believe  the  number  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  years  of  its  own  existence.  Very 
few  persons  of  the  pn  s  nt  day  lealize  the  ex- 
treme poveity  in  w  hich  cur  pc  op'e  weie  left  after 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  remunt rat  on  receiv- 
ed by  mm  of  cur  profession  was  exceedingly 
small.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  After  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized in  1759,  under  our  pr,  s  nt  constitution,  a  vis- 
ible change  began  to  tike  place  in  the  publ  c 
prosperity  almost  immediately.  Though  then  a 
bey,  I  well  remember  the  ev»nts  v.  h.ch  marked 
this  change,  though  I  did  tot  then  understand 
them.  The  progress  of  our  p-c6pmity  wes  not 
slow;  for  at  the  end  of  elevin  years,  when  I  en- 
gaged in  busints-,  the  strong  marks  of  increased 
riches  giowing  out  of  well  paid  industiy,  weie 
abuidxnly  evident.  We  were  indeed  even  then 
in  the  dajs  of  small  things,  if  compsr.d  with 
the  present  time;  but  there  was  a  confidence  in 
the  continued  growth  of  the  country,  as  to 
wea'th  and  population,  wh  ch  gave  courage  to 
men  of  enterprise.  Excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  have 
travel'ed  out  of  my  path ;  but  as  my  mind  passes 
over  the  per  od,  from  the  c  rigin  of  this  Society 
to  the  time  when  an  important  change  was  about 
to  take  place  in  it,  I  could  hardly  resist  making 
some  remarks  on  the  changes  in  the  community 
at  hr^e  during  the  same  period.  My  prncipal 
design  in  the  lemarks  I  am  now  about  to  make, 
is  to  give  a  history  of  the  chtnge  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  ill's  society,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
to  state  the  objects  of  it.  There  is  not,  I  believe, 
any  individual  living,  except  myself,  who  had 
any  connection  with  bringing  about  thr-t  chi  nge. 
It  is  not,  however,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing an  old  story,  the  phasure  which  the  aged 
have  in  relating  the  affairs  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  their  youth,  that  lent  r  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  to  bring  before  you,  distinctly,  the  im- 
portance of  regarding  in  the  present  day,  the  ob- 
jects which  we  sought  to  attain  by  that  chaDge. 
The  author  of  the  plan  to  which  I  refer,  was 


tie  late  Dr.  John  D.  Tre.tdwell  of  Salem.    He 
bad  preceded. me  in   the   profession   by  eight  or 
tenyiars.    He  had  been  a  pupli  of  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Hobokeof  SaLm,  rirst  President  of  this  So- 
ciety, the  gkrious  old  mat  r  under  whom  I  ait-o 
had  ike  happinc  ss  of  pursuing  n  y  studies.    I  de- 
rived great  benefit,  during  those  s.udies,  from  the 
friendship  e  f  Dr.  Treadwell.  He  was  still  a  young 
man,  but  had,   I  believe,  even   then  acquired  a 
moie  intimate  acquaintance  with  medical  liter- 
ature, ancient  and  modern,  than   any  other  man 
among  us  of  that  day;  a  pie-cmineuce  wui«;h  he 
retainedjin  the  subsequent  years  of  his   life.     I 
may  add  that  his  learning   was  not  limiUd   to 
medicine.    He  was  at  all  times  zealously  devoted 
to  his  profession,  and  anxious  to  promote  its 
elevation  and  its  u^eiulness.    He  htd  picceded 
mc  as  a  Fellow  of  our  society  one  or  two  years, 
anc4,  he  had  looked  into  its  constitution  and  into 
its  capacities  for  good,  with  great  earnestness 
Within  a  few  months  after  my  admiss  on  to  ihe 
Society,  he  made  a  call  on  me  and  stated  his 
plans.    He  had,  in  fact,  aided  by  a  legal  friend, 
Mr.  Sewall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  cf  our  Con  - 
monwc  a'.th,  drawn  up  the  bill,  which,  wi  h  some 
modifications,  was  subsequently  passed  as  an  act 
of  our  Legislature,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1803. 
Let  usr see  now  what  were  the  objects  to   be   at- 
tained by  this  new  net.    They  weie,  first,  to  com- 
bine the  members  of  the  profession,  then  exist- 
ing in  this  Commonweal. h,  and  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  our  citizens  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts or  neighborhoods,  in  one  body,  or  corpor- 
ation, which  should  command  the  respect  of  the 
who'e    community.    Secondly,    to    employ  the 
power  thus  constituted,  to  promote  a  sound  ed- 
ucation among  the  candidates  for  our  profession; 
to  give  to  candidates  so  prepared  an  admission  to 
the  socieiy  of  the  respectable  portion  of  medical 
men;  ai  d  to  prevent  an  admission  to  these  ranks 
of  any  one  w  ho  had  not  duly  availed  himself  of 
the  means  pointed  out  for  a  medical  education. 
To  these  ends  them  w  law,  first  of  all,  took  off 
the  restriction  as  io  the  lumber  of  fellows  which 
should  be  admitted  to  th's   Society,  and  autho- 
rised an  e'ection  into  it  of  every  ec  mpetent  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  or  surgery  within  the  Com- 
menweath.    In    the  nrrt  section  of  the  Act  of 
1803,  the  Fel'ows   were  authorized  to  admit   as 
many  new  members  to  Fellowship  as  they  should 
see  fit,  previously  to  their  next  annual  meeting. 
Th's  meeting  was  to  follow  in  less  than  three 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.    I  believe 
that  this  period  was  faithfully  employed  in  ad- 
ding to  the  Society  most  of  the  prominent  men 
ihen  in  the  profession  wihin  our  State.    It  was 
known,  however,  that  on  a  more  thorough  re- 
search, many  other  worthy  men  would  probably 
be  found  fitted  to  increase  our  numbers.    The 
Society  thus  formed,  constituted  of  the  Fellows 
scatteied  over  our  ext«nsive  Commonwealth,  for 
the  great  State  of  Maine  hed  not  then  been  cut 
off  from  us,  «as  jequiied  to  ho'd  one  meeting  an- 
nually, while  authorized  to  hold  other  meetings 
occasionally.    It  was  obvious  that  men,  engaged 
in  a  piolessicn  like  ours,  we  u  d  find  a  great  difii- 
cul  y  in  collect  ng  together  in  one  tlace,  and  that 
they  could  not  spend  so  much  time  together  as  to 
cnab'e  them  to  attend  to  the  de  tails  of  business. 
They  con  d  not  give  time  for  reports  upon  med- 
ical subjects,  and  for  conferences,  or  consulta- 
tions re  spec  in  g  them.    One  day  in  a  year,  as  we 
now  find,  is  as  much  as  can  be  taken  by  a  lar^e 
body  of  medical  men  fiom  the  care  of  their  pa- 


tients  even  h  ugh  th  t  di  y  hou'd  le  employ,  d 
in  fiit  ng  tuemse  vcs  t >  scne  ih  >f  e  p  ten  s  more 
efflcienily.  That  one  day,  b  w  ver,  might  be 
very  advantage  iusly  devoit  d  by  the  Felloes  to 
makn^  an  acqiiiman  e  wi  h  (act  other,  and 
wouid  have  a  undent  y  to  increase  lheir  zeal  lor 
the  honor  at  d  the  usefnlnt  ss  of  their  profusion. 
Ihtt  the  details  of  bus  cess  vhth  thnu'd  be'ong 
to  the  Society  might  Le  pioperly  at  t  nded  to,  the 
Act  of  1803  dire  cud  that  at  each  ennual  mi  et  ng 
there  should  be  el<  c  ed  "  so  many  coume  lors  as 
the  iSocipiy  shall,  from  time  to  t.me,  jnige  neces- 
sary and  expedient."  To  th  s  btdy  vas  commit- 
ttd  the  performance  of  most  of  the  tusiness  of 
the  So  iety.  It  was  required  that  a  report  of 
their  tr.ii)6ac  inns  should  be  made  to  the  Society 
at  heir  annud  meet  ngs.  If  the  proceedirgs  cf 
the  counsellor  should  not  be  sat  st'actory  10  the 
Socie  y,  there  were  two  methods  of  correcting 
the  s:  m  •.  One  was  to  elect  a  differ. nt  ret  tf 
men  as  counsellors  for  the  ensuing  year;  the 
other  was  to  pas  a  by-law,  in  which  might  he 
invo'vei  such  prnciiles  ts  should  guide  the 
counsellors  in  their  f  .tu  e  proceedings.  Tnus  the 
counsellors  consti  u  ed  st  nothing  like  a  standing 
committee  to  consider  all  matters  relative  to  the 
Society,  and  to  act  in  its  behalf.  Those  who  aie 
conversant  with  the  constitutions  of  government 
in  our  eountry,  must  perce  ve  at  once  the  con- 
veni  nee  and  the  advantages  of  this  plan.  It  is 
substantially  the  represmtative  plan.  The  So- 
ciety does  not  lose  anyth  ng  by  it;  wbi'e  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  more  sure  to  be  satisfied  than 
if  the  business  were  transact  d  by  itself.  Does 
this  seem  paradoxical  ?  It  may,  if  you  think  of 
words  only,  but  not  if  you  look  on  the  subject 
carefully. 

Let  us  suppose  thaf,  besides  the  annual 
meetiag,  the  Soctty  shou'd  hod  three  meet- 
ings in  a  year,  in  oratr  to  atrend  to  the  details  of 
its  affairs.  In  th's  case,  the  Society  might  be 
said  to  act  for  its  Jf.  But  I  ih  i  k  if  wi  1  be  per- 
ceived that  these  thrt  e  meetings  would  not  be 
ful'y  attended.  If  a  largi  number  should  be  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  quorum,  the  meetings 
would  veiy  often  fail  for  the  want  of  this  number. 
The  Society,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  would 
be  comp  'lied  to  al  ow  a  t  ma  I  number  to  m  ke  up 
a  quorum.  Such  small  meetings  would  fail  10 
inspire  any  strong  interest.  Sometimes  one  set 
of  men  would  be  present,  and  at  another  time  a 
different  set;  and  there  would  probably  ensue 
habits  of  listlessness  and  negligence.  If,  at  any 
time,  a  small  party  shou'd  ha^e  an  object  of  their 
own  to  ace  implish,  ih<y  could  eas  ly  find  a. 
moment,  at  which  they  would  be  the  majority  of 
the  members  present,  and  they  could  then  decide 
the  measures  to  be  adopted.  A  vote  might  be 
passed  under  such  ci  cumstances,  which  would 
not  be  agreeabli  to  a  quaner  part  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Sociey;  ye:  in  tbi  case  the  Socie  y  wou'd 
be  acting  for  it  e.t;  for  the  act  of  a  h  gal  quo  um 
would  he  an  act  of  the  Society.  Meanwhile,  the 
persons  by  whom  the  vote  was  decided  in  the 
case  supposed,  wo  ild,  rerhaps,  he  the  last  men 
wh'  m  the  Fe  ows  would  have  de  uted  <o  act  In 
the  r  behalf.  Not  so  as  to  the  Counsel  rs.  The 
Counsellors  are  a  lepr  sen'at  ve  body,  ard  the  in- 
dividuals are,  or  ought  to  te,  seleetea  by  the  Fel- 
lows, as  worthy  of  the;r  confidence;  and  men 
thus  s  lected  must  realiz  i  more  or  less  their  res- 
pons  b'ene  s  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Soie  y.  I 
have  thought  it  vo  th  while  to  make  th  te  te- 
marks,  heeaus.-  i.  has  Lot  been  1a  e  to  find  among 


the  Fellows  seme  jealousy  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Counsellors. 

In  the  firs;  Act  of  the  Commonwe^l'h  relative 
to  tie  Socie  y,itwas  aud.oiiztd,  as  hasbeen  mtn- 
t  oned,  to  appoint  censors  for  the  examination  of 
cand  dates  tor  practice.  Tie  power  to  appoint 
tl  e  cmsors  was  conferred  by  the  new  Act  upon 
tie  Counsellors.  This  is  an  instan  e  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Socity's  acting  through  the  rep- 
res  ntative  body  rather  than  by  itself.  The  cen- 
tos could  be  chosen  in  the  annual  meeting;  hut 
the  Fellows  could  not  act  to  deliberately  in  a  hur- 
ried day,  as  the  smaller  body,  the  Counsellors, 
who  conld  give  time  for  inquiry  as  to  the  per- 
sens  best  qualified  for  the  very  important  duty 
of  txam  ning  candidates  for  medical  practice. 
The  Counsellors  were  required  to  appoint  one 
board  of  censors,  who  should  meet  at  stated 
per  ods  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  wir<s  authorized,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, to  appoint  other  boards  of  censors  in  other 
paits  cf  the  Stite.  The  persons  approved  and 
licensed  by  the  c  nsors  were  called  Licentiates  of 
the  So  :iety,  and  they  were  entitled,  upon  certain 
condit  oi.s,  to  dim  admission  as  Fd  ows  into  the 
Society.  Insmuth  as  the  Univere  ty  was  in 
the  practice  of  re  quiring  a  satisfactory  course  of 
study  from  those  whom  it  admitted  to  a  medical 
degree,  'he  law  cf  1803  plrc  d  its  graduates  on 
the  same  footing  as  licentiates  of  the  Society, 
and  accordingly  they  were  in  like  manner  en- 
titled to  claim  admission  into  the  Society. 
There  was  felt  at  that  time,  and  has  been  occa- 
sionally since,  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Fellows  to  this  admission  info  the  Socieiy  of  per- 
sons who  had  not  been  examined  by  their  own 
officers.  It  was  not,  however,  suspected,  under 
the  arrangements  then  exis  ing,  that  any  harm 
could  result  frem  the  pr  vilege  thus  granted  to  the 
medical  graduates  of  the  College.  It  was  noto- 
rious that  ihese  graduates  were  better  educated, 
and  that  they  probably  underwent  a  more 
thorough  examination  than  the  licentiates  of  the 
Society.  Yet  there  were  two  different  standards 
as  to  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  practice,  and  to 
th's  there  was  eome  val  d  objection.  It  was 
obvijus  that  the  University  might,  at  somefnture 
period,  b«  come  as  regaidljs-s  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  graduaies  as  it  was  then  well  known 
some  fore  gn  Universities  bad  been.  This  sub- 
jict  was  of  en  discussed  in  the  early  years  after 
the  amendment  of  our  charter.  In  rtgaid  to  it 
I  can  give  a  piece  of  his  ory,  probably  not  re- 
membered at  this  day  by  any  one  else.  In  1810  I 
was  appointed  a  Professor  In  the  Medical  School 
of  ihe  University.  "Within  a  vety  few  years  after 
that  d  itc  a  plan  was  proposed  to  the  Counsellors 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  has  been  referred 
to.  Th;s  plan  was  devised  end  brought  forward 
by  my  late  friend  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  and  my- 
self he  also  bdrg  a  medcal  Professor  at  that 
time.  The  features  of  it  were  these:  first,  that 
theieshcud  be  formed  a  board  of  examiners, 
consisting  of  the  medical  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, tad  of  an  equal  r.umber  fo  be  elected  an- 
nually ly  the  Counsellors  of  the  Society;  sec- 
ond y,  that  all  per-ons  asking  for  a  license  from 
ihe  Socie  y,  and  all  asking  for  medical  degrees 
fit  m  the  In  versity,  should  be  equally  brought 
beiore  this  Head  of  Examiners;  ihat  they  all 
should  be  exam  ned  ,n  ihe  same  way,  ard  that 
tl  eir  admission  to  the  privileges  sought  for  by 
ih  m  respectively,  should  be  decided  by  a  vote  of 
the  L'oaid.    It  wts  our  wish,  in  proposing  this 


plan,  to  remove  a'l  ecu  e?  of  jealousy  between  the 
Society  and  ihe  Univ.r  ity.  We  trusted  that  in 
this  way  the  >tandard  for  admission  to  medical 
practice  would  be  ra;s<d.  Tois  was  in  effect  an 
offer  from  the  Medi  al  School  to  the  Soc  ety.  Un- 
fortunately the  Counsell  >rs  of  that  day  felt  v<  ry 
indifferent  on  this  suject,  and  after  seme  delays 
allowed  it  to  ^ubsid'.  This  was  doDe  I  believe 
without  any  direct  vote  upon  it. 

Since  the  period  referred  to,  the  number  of 
Boards  of  Censors  has  been  ve  y  much  increased. 
Censors  are  now  appointed  in  various  districts  of 
the  Commonwealth;  and  the  samepiivileges  have 
been  accorded  to  the  graduates  of  the  Berkshire 
Institution  as  to  the  Medical  graduates  of  the 
University.  We  have  now  twelve  or  fifteen  dif- 
ferent Boards  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the  ex- 
amination of  pupils.  I  have  not  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  result,  as  to  the  standards  by 
which  the  examinations  are  guided;  but  it  is  al- 
most impo8s;ble  that  there  should  be  an  uniform 
standard,  or  one  nearly  and  substantially  uniform 
among  so  many  different  Boards.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  evils  of  this  state  of 
things.  Is  it  not  proper  for  this  Society  to  in- 
quire whether  the  plan  then  proposed  cannot  be 
adopted;  whether  the  whole  business  of  examin- 
ing for  medical  licenses  and  medical  diplomas, 
cannot  be  committed  to  one  Boaid  of  Examiners? 
The  good  effects  of  this  plan  must  be  obvious. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  objections;  but  com- 
paratively they  are  of  trifliDg  weight.  Candi- 
dates for  practice  will  not  fir>d  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  every  county.  They  must  travel 
some  distance  to  meet  the  General  Board.  But 
surely  whatever  might  t  e  said  in  a  Sae  more 
extended  in  its  territory,  in  our  little  compact 
Commonwealth,  intersected  as  if  is  by  railroads, 
this  objection  must  be  regarded  as  trifling. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  me di<  al  schools  will 
not  consent  to  subject  their  candidates  to  the  ex- 
amination of  any  persons,  other  than  their  own 
Proft  ssors.  But  I  believe  it  w  ould  not  be  difficult 
to  overcome  this  objection.  Seme  arrangements 
as  to  details  would  be  necessary.  These  should 
be  such  as  to  guard  against  partia'ity  to  either 
school.  The  fee  for  a  degree  or  license  might  po 
to  the  party  by  whom  the  candidate  is  brought 
forward.  The  advantage  to  the  community  would 
be,  that  the  standard  would  probably  be  elevated 
and  uniformly  maintained ;  so  that  tLoce  candi- 
dates who  may  be  approved  should  be  the  more 
worthy  of  public  confidence.  Moreover  the  can- 
didates, who  should  pass  through  such  an  ordeal 
with  success,  would  derive  from  it  a  proportionate 
benefit. 

I  have  laid  great  stress  upon  this  subject  of  ex- 
aminations for  a  license,  or  for  a  medical  degree. 
I  wish  now  to  point  out  what  the  public  have  a 
right  to  expect  .in  one  who  has  passed  through  an 
examination  witn  success.  Is  it  to  be  understood 
that  we  recommend  every  such  person  as  perfectly 
qualified  for  all  the  duties  of  his  profession? 
Is  it  to  be  understood  that  all  our  licentiates  and 
doctors  of  medicine  are  equally  well  prepar  d  ? 
To  both  these  questions  I  reply  in  the  negative. 
In  every  examination  we  first  require  evidence 
that  the  candidate  has  devoted  himself  to  his 
professional  studies  for  the  period  required.  All 
will  not  gain  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  in 
the  same  time.  But  the  period  requ'rei  is,  or 
ought  to  be  such  that  any  man  of  common  capa- 
city may  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
our  various  sciences.    For  further  Ee.ur.ty,  how- 


ever, besides  rules  as  to  the  duration  of  the  pu- 
pilage, every  one  is  subjected  to  an  examination. 
Those  who  are  found  defici'  nt  are  dismissed  silent- 
ly. Those  who  are  admitted  as  licentiates,  or  med- 
ical graduates,  are  recommended  to  the  public  as 
being  sufficiently  learned  to  commence  practice. 
This  is  what  the  public  want,  as  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  ascertaining  the  professional  acquirements 
of  a  candidate  for  their  favor,  and  it  is  as  much  as 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  from  us.  On  all  other 
points  they  will  judge  for  themselves.  They  can 
form  an  opinion  of  the  talents,  the  industry,  the 
discretion,  the  fidelity  of  those  who  offer  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  the  sick.  There  is  another 
matter  on  which  the  Examiners  say  nothing. 
This  regards  the  general  doctrines,  adopted  and 
maintained  by  the  different  doctors  or  licentiates. 
It  is  well  known  that  physicians  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  diseases  and  their  appropriate 
remedies.  One,  more  or  less  a  Smgrado,  relies 
on  blood-letting  and  other  evacuants  for  almost 
every  disease;  while  a  follower  of  Brown  rarely 
administers  anything  else  than  stimulants  and 
tonics.  Bo  h  these  sects  maintain  the  unity  of 
disease;  that  is,  that  all  diseases  consist  in  a  mod- 
ification of  one  thitig,  of  one  morbid  affection. 
There  are  other  practitioners,  who,  believing  that 
there  are  various  diseas<  s  which  affect  ihe  human 
body,  endeavor  to  distinguish  them  one  from 
another,  .and  to  pay  a  regaid  to  the  several 
stage  s  of  each;  and  then  to  employ  the  divers 
remedies  which  experience  justifies,  if  there  be 
any  such ;  or  to  watch  patiently,  leaving  diseases 
to  their  Datural  course,  while  they  guard  as  mueh 
as  possible  against  the  accidents^vhich  may  ag- 
gravate them.  No  doubt,  patients  may  often  be 
decided  by  accident  in  their  choice  among  physi- 
cians cf  these  different  descriptions.  But  he, 
who  thinks  for  himself,  will  make  a  selection  ac- 
cording as  his  own  judgment,  or  his  own  taste 
may  decide. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  a  different  point.  By  the 
Act  of  1803,  the  Counsellors  are  authorised  to  es- 
tablish district  Societies  in  any  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, each  of  which  may  have,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  advantages  of  a  corporation.  To 
form  smh  a  Society,  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Counsellors  by  at  least  five  Fellows, 
who  must  des  gnate  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
proposed  district.  If  there  be  no  peculiar  objec- 
t  ons  the  Counsellors  will  grant  the  authority 
a-ked  for.  If  the  Society  be  formed,  all  the  Fel- 
lows living  within  its  limits  become  members  of 
it.  The  objects  originally  proposed  for  such  So- 
cieties were,  that  their  members  should  aid  each 
other  in  all  matters  of  science  and  of  practice; 
and  that  at  their  meetings  they  should  bring  for- 
ward any  original  observations,  or  opinioas  which 
they  might  deem  wortl.y  of  attention.  It  was  de- 
signed further  that  these  Societies  should  transmit 
to  the  Cocnfellois  aty  reports  or  other  papers 
wh:ch  they  should  legard  as  valuable;  and  that 
of  thi  se  the  Counsellors  should  publish  all  such 
as  thty  should  deem  worthy  of  that  distinction. 

In  tome  of  the  other  States  of  our  Union  dis- 
tricts have  been  formed  by  county  lines,  or  other- 
wise, so  that  each  Fellow  of  the  medical  Society 
should  belong  to  some  one  of  them.  At  first  view 
this  plan  may  seem  to  be  the  best.  It  was  consider- 
ed by  our  Society  when  it  was  remodelled  in  1803, 
but  it  was  appiehended  that  in  some  districts  the 
Fellows  mi^ht  be  unwilling  to  unite  in  forming 
such  Societies.  It  was  therefore  thought  better 
to  rely  on  the  volunary  principle;  to  provide 


that  a  district  Society  nvgbt  be  formed  wherever 
a  number  of  neighboring  physicians  should  wish 
to  have  it  do'e. 

To  give  effe  -t  to  the  plan  adopted  in  1803,  a  by- 
law was  enacted  by  this  Society,  known  as  tLe 
law  respecting  consultations.  lis  object  wos  that 
the  Fellows  of  this  Society  should  countenance 
and  consult  with  those  physicians  only,  who  were 
duly  qualified  for  practice.  And,  as  according  to 
our  plan,  all  such  should  be  made  Fellows  of  our 
Society,  we  should  not  consult  with  any  one  who 
was  not  a  Fellow.  This  seems  to  be  the  bestmoie 
by  which  we  can  point  out  to  the  community  the 
persons  qualified  to  practice  our  art.  All  who  wish 
it,  may,  by  adopting  proper  methods,  secure  an 
admission  into  oar  Society;  and  these  proper 
methods  are  reasonable  methods.  Th<y  are  in- 
sisted upon  only  for  the  public  good.  They  are 
methods,  however,  which  must  be  decided  upon  by 
the  members  of  our  own  profession.  At  first  sight 
it  may  seem  to  impose  a  hardship  in  some  instan- 
ces; but  not  so,  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered. 
For  instance,  we  are  sometimes  urged  to  overlook 
the  deficiency  as  to  education  of  a  youDg  man 
because  he  is  poor.  It  may  be  that  he  has  good 
talents,  and  great  moral  worth,  but  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  get  a  good  education.  Ought  we  to  be 
induced  by  this  representation  to  give  such  a 
man  a  license?  Do  men  act  in  this  way  in  other 
matters  ?  See  what  is  done  as  to  wheat-flbur,  an 
article  of  food  wanted  by  us  all.  It  is  difficult  for 
men,  not  conversant  with  the  article,  to  judge  of 
the  goodness  of  flour,  therefore  Inspectors  are 
appointed,  who  put  a  brand  on  each  barrel,  to  say 
than  its  content*,  are  superfine,  or  fine,  or  60ur. 
Now  what  would  you  think  of  an  inspector  of 
flour,  who  should  consent  to  mark  sour  flour  as 
fine,  or  fine  as  superfine,  because  the  man  who 
raised  the  wheat,  and  for  whom  it  had  been 
pround,  was.  very  poor,  and  had  a  large  family? 
I  will  say  no  more  on  this  topic.  Let  us  regard  it 
as  a  sacred  duty  to  refuse  all ,  countenance,  even 
to  worthy  and  talenti  d  men,  if  they  have  not  re- 
ceived ihe  stamp  requ  rtd  by  our  by-laws.  The 
public  pay  us  for  the  sir  vice  they  require  of  us  in 
this  respect.  They  exempt  the  Fellows  of  our 
Society  from  serving  in  the  mili'ia  and  on  juries. 
This  provision  in  the  law  of  1803,  was  claimed  on 
the  score  that  by  the  law  of  the  State  our  censors 
were  bound  under  a  penally  to  examine  all  can- 
didates for  a  license  who  shou!d  have  complied 
with  our  regulations  as  to  their  education.  But 
a  higher  motive — a  regard  to  the  public  good 
should  be  enough  to  influence  us  on  this  subject. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  What  benefit 
do  we  derive  from  a  Fellowship  in  this  Society  ? 
We  have  duties  which  subject  us  to  some  expen- 
ses, and  which  cost  us  some  time  and  labor. 
What  compensation  do  we  receive  ?  First,  in  re- 
gard to  pecuniary  expenses,  we  are  repaid  by  the 
exemptions  just  stated.  But  there  are  higher  con- 
siderations which  bear  on  this  point.  The  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  of  social  intercourse  among  us  is 
alone  a  sufficient  compensation.  Does  not  every 
one  who  attends  our  meetings  feel  that  we  are 
enlivened  and  encouraged  as  to  our  labors?  But 
the  still  higher  motive  is  that  which  regards  the 
communiiy.  The  rcsu't  of  our  labors  is  to  secure 
to  the  community  a  succession  of  men  duly  qual- 
ified to  practce  the  healing  art,  and  to  put  6uch  a 
stamp  upon  these  men  as  shall  distinguish  them 
from  all  others— from  pretenders  without  educa- 
tion or  wi.h  an  insufficient  one.  Let  me  add  that 
if  our  efforts  are  successful,  we  derive  an  imme- 


diate benefit  and  a  full  compensation  for  all  that 
we  do,  from,  the  satisfaction  of  belonging  to  a 
respectable  profession. 

While  we  strive  te  elevate  the  profession,  and 
to  guard  the  avenues  to  it,  let  each  one  be  ready 
to  contribute  his  part,  however  small,  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge.  Let  each  furnish  his  mite,  and 
from  the  whole,  a  valuable  treasure  will  be  gath- 
ered. This  treasure,  the  treasure  of-  knowledge, 
is  one  by  which  each  of  us  may  be  enriched  with- 
out impoverishing  his  neighbor.  Very  few,  if 
any  of  us,  will  find  the  gold  in  large  masses ;  it  is 
scattered  over  the  land  in  small  parcels;  but  let 
each  one  pick  up  what  lies  within  his  daily  course, 
and  you  will  presently  be  surprised  to  find  how 
large  a  heap  has  been  formed.  Learn  how  to 
gather  this  gold— this  golden  knowledge— and  to 
separate  it  from  any  inferior  materials,  which 
have  gathered  around  it.  In  other  words,  make 
observations  carefully,  state  them  briefly  and 
truly,  without  regard  to  the  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them  for  or  against  a  favorite  the- 
ory. Take  time  to  be  exact,  and  do  not  think  too 
much  of  the  present  trouble.  Avoid  the  common 
error  of  confounding  inferences  with  observa- 
tions. It  is  well  to  state  in  a  report  the  inferences 
which  you  have  drawn  from  the  phenomena  ob- 
served; but  state  them  as  inferences,  not  as  facts. 
These  careful  and  correct  observations  are  the 
true  gold— better  than  that  of  California,  which 
every  one  has  a  chance  to  gather,  and  thus  to 
become  a  contributor  to  the  great  treasury  of 
knowledge— a  treasury  open  to  all,  whose  wealth 
enriches  all,  and  yet  is  never  exhausted. 

The  Anniversary  Discourse  of  1844. 

THE  GOOD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  author  manifests  in  his  own  character  the 
admirable  sentiments  of  the  Address. 

REPLY  FROM  DR.  JOHN  H0MAN8. 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  had  the  honor  several  years 
ago  to  deliver  the  discourse  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  held 
that  year  in  this  city.  I  took  for  my  subject,  sir, 
on  that  occasion,  "The  Good  Physician,"  and 
endeavored  to  portray  the  qualities,  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  well  as  professional,  which  should 
mark  the  good  Physician.  I  need  not  say,  sir, 
that  the  portrait  was  drawn  from  reason  and 
imagination,  and  not  from  experience.  I  was  not 
so  vain  as  to  think  I  was  presenting  a  likeness  of 
myself.  In  the  sentiment  which  you  have  just 
offered,  the  allusion  is  so  direct,  both  to  myself, 
and  to  the  address  which  I  delivered,  that  I  sup- 
pose it  was  intended  to  call  me  out — and,  as  in 
common  with  most  physicians,  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  refuse  any  professional  call,  I  rise  to 
thank  you,  sir,  and  to  thank  the  Society  for  the 
kind  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take 
of  me,  and  for  the  friendly  manner'in  which  that 
notice  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  another  profes- 
sion, the  Clerical,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  it  Is 
much  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice — but  to  one 
who  has  been  so  long  occupied  as  I  have  iu  our 
profession,  it  is  much  easier  to  practice  than  to 
preach ; — easier  to  make  a  good  prescription  for  a 
disease,  than  to  make  a  good  speech  for  the  itch- 
ing ears  and  earnest  minds  of  an  audience  like" 
this.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech,  sir. 

But,  I  desire  simply  to  express  the  interest  and 
satisfaction  I  have  felt  in  attending  these  meetings 
of  our  Society,  whether  held  in  the  heart  of  our 
Commonwealth,  or  in  the  mountainous  and  pic- 
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turesque  region  of  Berkshire,  or  in  the  northern 
section  of  our  State,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  fruitful  por- 
tion of  New  England,  or  in  this  city,  where  the 
cradle  of  liberty  was  first  rocked,— for  our  own 
profession,  sir,  is  not  without  worthy  names  and 
honored  memories  in  all  these  places  and  In  their 
vicinities.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  some  of 
the  fathers  who  are  gone — venerable  and  excel- 
lent physicians,  whose  wisdom  and  skill  in  their 
profession,  whose  noble  qualities,  would  have 
made  them  worthy  to  sit  for  a  portrait  of  "The 
Good  Physician." 

Another  satisfaction  which  I  have  h?d  in  at- 
tending these  meetings  of  our  Society,  and  which, 
I  am  sure,  we  have  all  enjoyed,  has  been  in  listen- 
ing to  the  interesting  and  instructive  discourses 
delivered  on  these  occasions.  Whether  the 
speaker  has  treated  of  "Self  Limited  Disease,"  or 
of  "Diseases  of  Joints,"  or  on  "Typhoid  Fever," 
or  on  "Medical  Education,"  or  "Medical  Juris- 
prudence," on  "The  Duties,  Trials  and  Pleasures 
of  our  Profession,"  or  on  "Morbid  Anatomy,"  or 
on  the  "Progress  of  Medical  Science,"  or  has 
offered  "Contributions  to  the  Study  and  Practice 
of  Midwifery,"  and  many  others — or,  exhorted 
us  to  "Search  out  the  Secrets  of  Nature,"  the 
theme  of  a  discourse  most  important  in  its  re- 
lations to  our  profession,  and  so  forcibly  and 
clearly  illustrated,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  excite 
us  to  the  more  careful  and  patient  study  of  those 
secrets  and  laws  of  nature  upon  the  knowledge 
and  observance  of  which  rests  the  power  of  our 
profession  to  benefit  and  bless  mankind. 

But  the  chief  satisfaction  I  have  had  here,  and 
the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  annual 
gatherings  of  the  members  of  our  profession, 
comes  from  the  social  and  sympathetic  influences 
of  the  occasion.  It  is  always  good,  sir,  for  men 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  and  objects,  to 
meet  together  in  a  body,  and  look  upon  each  oth- 
ers' faces,  and  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.  Even  if 
they  get  no  new  ideas,  no  increase  of  knowledge, 
they  get  refreshment  of  spirit,  and  carry  to  their 
individual  sphere  of  action  a  fresh  incentive  to 
fidelity.  And  this,  which  is  good  for  all,  is 
especially  good,  and  especially  beneficial  to  the 
Physician,  because  his  work  is  especially  solitary. 
The  Mechanic  and  Artisan  works  with  his  fellows, 
and  shares  a  divided  responsibility.  The  Clergy- 
man meets  his  people  in  the  church,  or  the  ves- 
try, and  finds  in  them  sympathising  friends  and 
coadjutors.  The  Lawyer  competes  with  his  brother 
lawyer  in  the  forum  and  at  the  bar,  and  is  helped 
in  his  work,  by  that  strife  and  competition.  But 
the  Physician's  path  is  solitary.  He  goes  from 
house  to  house,  from  one  6ick  room  to  another, 
alone — and  often  life  and  death  hang  on  his  indi- 
vidual, unaided,  solitary  judgment,  prudence,  and 
skill.  He  has  little  opportunity  for  daily  inter- 
course, counsel  or  sympathy  with  his  brethern. 

These  occasional  gatherings  are,  therefore, 
especially  necessary  and  useful  to  us.  They  do 
not  add  largely  to  our  stores  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, though  they  do  something,  perhaps,  in  this 
direction;  but  they  refresh  and  invigorate  our 
spirits;  they  send  us  back  to  our  solitary,  indi- 
vidual paths  of  labor,  with  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  our  profession,  with  a 
new  resolve  not  to  disgrace  it  by  ignorance,  rash- 
ness or  quackery,  but  to  honor  it  by  a  stenl  fidel- 
ity and  a  true  progress. 


In  view  of  this  thought,  I  will  close  these  hasty 
remarks,  by  offering  this  sentiment : 

That  professional  sympathywhich  cheers  and  lightens 
the  burden  of  professional  duty,  and  stimulates  to 
professional  fidelity. 

'     Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes's  Speech. 

A  sentiment  from  the  Chair  then  called  out  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  he  being  represented  as 
the  embodiment  at  once  of  the  scholar,  the  poet 
and  the  physician.    He  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  When  any  of  us  chance  to  call 
upon  our  professional  brethren,  we  are  very  apt 
to  find  upon  their  slates  those  portentious  words, 
which  have  carried  dismay  to  many  an  ienorant 
messenger — "  Leave  no  verbal  message."  So  it 
was  enjoined  upon  me,  when  invited  to  apptar 
before  you  to-day,  "  to  leave  no  verbal  message." 
And  in  obedience  to  that  call,  I  have  written  the 
few  words  I  have  to  utter. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  occasions  like  the  present  to  indulge 
in  such  reasonable  measure  of  self-congratulation 
as  the  feeling  of  the  hour  may  inspire.  The  very 
theory  of  the  banquet  is  that  it  crowns  the  tem- 
ples with  roses  and  warms  the  heart  with  wine, 
so  that  the  lips  may  speak  more  freely  and  the 
ears  may  listen  more  lovingly,  and  our  better  na- 
tures, brought  into  close  communion  for  an  hour, 
may  carry  away  the  fragrance  of  friendship 
mingled  with  the  odor  or  the  blossoms  that 
breathed  sweet  through  the  festal  circle. 

We  have  suppressed  the  classical  accompani- 
ments of  good  fellowship,  but  we  claim  all  its  li- 
cense. Nor  are  we  alone  in  asserting  a  title  to 
this  indulgence.  Of  all  the  multitudinous  re- 
ligious associations  that  are  meeting  around  ns, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  one  which  does 
not  assert  or  assume  its  own  peculiar  soundness 
in  the  faith.  I  have  seen  a  black  swan  and  a 
white  caw  in  ihe  same  collection,  but  I  rever 
heard  or  a  political  assembly  where  all  its  own 
crows  were  not  white,  and  all  the  swans  of  all 
other  political  aviaries  were  not  blacker  than  mid- 
night murder  or  noonday  ruffianism. 

The  few  words  I  have  to  speak  are  uttered  more 
freely  because  my  relations  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession are  incidental  rather  than  immediate  and 
intimate.  My  pleasant  task  is  all  performed  in 
the  porch  of  the  great  temple  where  you  serve 
daily.  I  need  not  blush  then  to  speak  the  praises 
of  the  divine  Art,  even  if  you  should  blush  to 
hear  them. 

I  hear  it  said  from  time  to  time  that  the  physi- 
cian is  losing  his  hold  on  the  public  mind.  I  be- 
lieve this  remark  belongs  to  a  class  of  sayings 
that  repeat  themselves  over  and  over,  like  the 
Japanese  machine-made  prayers  which  our  ttav- 
ellers  tell  us  of,  and  with  about  as  much  thought 
in  them.  There  are  country  people  that  are  al- 
ways saying  there  is  a  great  want  of  rair — they 
would  have  said  so  in  Noah's  flood — for  the  first 
fortnight,  at  least ;  there  are  city-folks  for  whom 
business  is  always  dull  and  money  is  always  ti^ht ; 
there  are  politicians  that  always  think  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  ruin,  and  there  are  people  enough 
that  will  never  believe  there  are  any  "  good  o  d- 
fashioned  snow-storms"  now-a-days,  until  they 
have  passed  a  night  in  the  cars  between  a  c<  up'.e 
of  those  degenerate  snow-banks  they  despise  so 
heartily.  There  are  many  things  of  this  scrt 
which  are  said  daily,  which  always  have  been 
said,  and  always  will  be  said,  with  more  or  less 
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of  truth,  but  -without  any  such  porttntious  noveity 
a-,  need  frighten  us  from  our  piopii'  ty. 

We  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  limit?,  Mr. 
President,  to  nod  ample  reason  for  proclaiming 
no'dly  that  the  mcdicil  profess. on  was  never  nun  e 
truly  honored  or  more  liberally  rewarded  than  at 
this  very  time  and  in  this  very  place.  Their  nev- 
er lived  in  this  community  a  practitioner  held  in 
more  love  and  veneration  by  all  his  pro  essional 
brethren  and  by  the  multitude  who  have  profited 
by  his  kind  and  wise  counsel,  than  he  who,  hay- 
ing sooth-,  d  the  last  hoard  of  bis  long  cherished 
frk-nd  and  associate,  still  walks  among  us,  bear- 
ing his  bu.den  of  years  so  lightly  that  he  hardly 
leans  upon  the  staff  he  holds;  himself  a  staff 
up  m  whi  h  so  many  have  leaned  through  fifty 
fa  thful  yeas  of  p  itient  service.  Talk  about  the 
success  of  the  unworthy  pretender  as  compared 
wi.h  that  of  the  true  physician— why,  what  man 
could  ever  have  built  up  such  a  fame  among  us, 
if  he  had  not  laid  as  its  corner-stone,  Truth,  Fi- 
delity, Honor,  Humanity, — all  cemented  with  the 
courtesy  that  binds  these  virtues  together  in  one 
life-Ion?  and  inseparable  union. 

Do  you  complain  of  the  failing  revenues  of  the 
profession  ?  I  question  whether  from  the  time 
when  Boylston  took  his  pay  in  guineas,  through 
the  days  when  John  Warren  the  elder  counted 
his  gains  in  continental  currency,  looking  well  in 
the  ledger  and  telling  poorly  at  the  butcher's  and 
the  baker's,  there  was  ever  a  prettier  pile  made 
daily  than  is  built  up  by  one  of  our  living  breth- 
ren, who  fought  his  way  up  stream  until  the  tide 
turned  and  wafted  him  into  reputation,  which 
makes  his  labors  too  much  for  one  man  and  some- 
thing over  two  horses.  The  success  of  one  such 
diligent  and  falthfol  practitioner  is  the  truest  re- 
buke to  charletanism.  It  is  a  Waterloo  triumph 
— a  Perry's  victory — not  over  the  squadrons  of 
Lake  Erie,  but  the  piratical  craft  of  Qwacfc-ery. 

This  world  is  not  so  different  now  fron^what  it 
always  has  been.    Piiny  tells  us  stories  of  medi- 
cal pretenders  as  good  as  any  modern  ones.   Di- 
onis  has  given  us  in  a  dozen  pages  a  very  pleas- 
:mt  account  of  the  famous  charietans  of  his  own 
time,  which  one  of  onr  g>od  friends  has  transla- 
ted for  us  into  equal  y  pleasant  Engliah.  The  par- 
ticular shoe  that  pinches  at  the  moment  seems,  it 
is  true,  the  most  ill  conditioned  bit  of  leather  that 
w  as  ever  cobbled,  yet  there  has  always  been  about 
the  same  amount  of   pinching  from  the    same 
cause.    You  complain,  for  instance,  of  my  old 
friends,  the  Homceopatbists.  1  grant  you  it  is  pro- 
voking to  see  i>  former  patient  smacking  his  lips 
over  their  Barmecide  therapeutics.   But,  after  all, 
they  are  less  exceptionable,  personally,  and  less 
dangerous  than  many  other  wholesale  theorists. 
Then  look  for  a  moment  at  the  course  which  the 
system  follows  in  almost  any  community.    It  ap- 
propriates a  certain  predisposed  fraction  of  the 
public,  and  having  made  converts  of  them  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  its  power  is  mainlv  ex- 
hausted in  thiit  locality.    And  what  are  these  pre- 
disposed subjects?    Many  are  simple  and  credu- 
lous, some  are  intellectual  and  cultivated,  not  a 
few  of  eminent  social  st  aiding;  but,  with  rare 
exceptions,  they  are  just  exactly  the  most  restless, 
uncomfortable  class  of  patients  the  physician  has 
to  deal  with,  pcets  with  billions  fancies,  divines, 
whose  medic  d  opinons  are  offered  as  gratuitous- 
ly as  your  advice  is  expected  to  be  given;  philo- 
sophical dilettanti,  who  insist  on  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  only  kind  of  answer  a  reasonable  patient 
should  expect. 


Opium  fecit  doroure 

Quia  est  in  eo 
Virtus  dormitiva, 
Cujus  est  l-atuin. 
bensus  assoupire. 
All  that  class,  in  short,  who,  instead  of  pulling 
the  ropes  as  they  are   bid  when  there  is  a  heavy 
guleand  a  lee  shore,  insist  on  going  aft  and 
breaking  the  eleventh  commandment— 

"No  conversation  with  the  man  at  the  helm !  " 
On  the  whole,  if  our  friends,  who  have  a  perfect 
right  to  choose  their  own  names,  will  spare  us 
that  little  impertinence  of  calling  medical  practi- 
tioners "  allopathists,"  the  profession  is  well  oft 
to  have  no  worse  antagonists.  The  next  fancy 
that  turns  up  may  not  be  as  harmless.  The  old 
brown  rat  of  England  was  bad  enough,  but  l>y 
and  by  the  gray  Hanover  rat  came  and  ate  him 
up.  Unfortunately  he  ate  up  the  cheese  and  the 
bacon  too,  and  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  old 
practitioner  had  done  before  him. 

We  may  be  well  contented  then.  If  we  have 
one  man  living  among  us  as  much  loved  and  es- 
teemed as  ever  a  physician  has  been;  if  we  have 
one  man  who  makes  his  calling  as  remunerative 
as  any  have  ever  done  in  the  midst  of  us,  we  may 
be  sure  there  is  no  lack  of  respecter  reward  to  all 
who  deserve  either.  If  our  most  obvious  antag- 
onism comes  in  a  comparatively  inoffensive  shape 
and  with  very  limited  powers  of  aggression,  we 
need  not  complain  of  our  professional  position. 

Count  in  the  published  lists  all  that  practice 
the  healing  art  in  this  great  centre  of  population, 
and  who  stand  outside  of  your  fellowship;  all 
that  trade  in  the  fantastic  preten  es  of  the  many 
counterfeits  that  infest  the  outddits  of  medical 
practice;  the  eclectics,  the  mesmerists,  the  botan- 
ies and  the  rest ;  rake  nil  the  dark  alleys  where 
the  advertising  sharper  luks  behind  his  half-open 
door  and  his  alais;  count  everything,  male,  and 
female,  red,  white  and  black,  clean  and  u-  clean, 
and  though  the  catalogue  is  freely  open,  to  ev<iy 
knave  and  ignoramus,  it  will  be  short  compared 
to  the  list  of  the  names  which  you  enroll  among 
your  numbers  from  the  same  community.  W\igh 
the  amount  of  character,  ability  and  knowl  dtre 
represented  in  this  list  against  the  string  of  ob- 
scurities and  more  odious  notorieties  in  the  other, 
and  you  may  judge,  if  health  or  life  are  anything 
to  your  fellow-citizens,  what  place  we  must  hold 
in  their  regard. 

"Hi  regebant  pata," — these  govern' d  the  fates, 
said  the  Natural  Historian  of  ancient  Rome, 
speaking  of  physicians.  Governed  the  fates!  Yes, 
and  iot  only  the  fates  of  those  that  were  under 
their  immediate  care,  but  often,  through  them, 
the  fates  of  Empires  and  of  interests  wider  and 
deeper  than  those  of  any  earthly  dynasty.  Think 
of  Dubois  the  elder,  when  the  question  was  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  whether  France  should  be 
without  an  Empress,  or  her  imperial  master  with- 
out an  heir!  Or  go  back  to  that  bloody  day  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  and  look  into  the  royal  as- 
sassin's chamber — whom  will  yon  find  there,  hid- 
den from  the  savage  clubs  and  the  crashing  guns 
that  were  filling  the  streets  with  victims,  while 
the  bells  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  wire  pealing 
their  death  note6  to  the  hunted  Huguenots?  Mo 
brother,  guilty  of  believing  the  detected  creed;  no 
mistress,  whose  blood  was  tainted  with  the  stain 
of  heresy;  no  favorite  leader  in  arms,  or  council 
who  had  dared  to  defend  the  obnoxious  faith— 
for  Coligny's  white  hairs  were  the  first  to  be  dab- 
bled in  their  blocd;  not  one  of  these,  but  the  wise 
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old  man  to  whom  Charles  the  Ninth  onoe  owed 
Ms  accursed  life;  for  the  divine  art  sheds  its 
bJe.-sings,  like  the  rain,  alike  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust;  the  good  and  great  surgeon,  too  good  and 
too  great  for  such  a  crowned  miscreant,  our  own 
old  patriarch  of  Chirurgery — Ambroise  Pare. 

Say,  come  down  to  nearer  times  and  places,  and 
look  into  the  chamber  whe-e  our  own  fellow-cit- 
izen, struck  down  without  warning  by  the  hand 
of  brutal  violence,  lies  prostrate,  and  think  what 
fearful  issues  hang  on  the  skill  or  incompetence 
of  tho^e  who  have  his  precious  life  in  charge. 
One  little  error,  and  the  ignis  sacer,  the  fiery 
plague  of  the  wounded,  spreads  its  angry  blush 
over  the  surface,  and  fever  and  delirium  are  but 
the  preludes  of  deadlier  symptoms.  One  slight 
neglect,  and  the  brain,  oppressed  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  disease,  grows  dreamy,  and  then  drowsy; 
its  fine  energies  are  palsied,  and  too  soon  the 
heart  that  filled  it  with  generous  blood  is  stilled 
forever.  It  took  but  a  little  scratch  from  a  glass 
broken  at  his  daughter's  wedding,  to  snatch  from 
life  the  great  anatomist  and  surgeon,  Spigelius, 
almost  at  the  very  age  of  him  for  whose  recovery 
we  look  not  without  anxious  solicitude. 

At  such  an  hour  as  this,  more  than  at  any  other, 
we  feel  the  dignity,  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
he  ding  art.  Let  but  that  life  be  sacrificed  and 
left,  unavenged,  and  the  wounds  of  that  defence- 
less head,  like  the  foul  witch's  blow  on  her  en- 
chanted image,  are  repeated  on  the  radiant  fore- 
beidof  Liber.'y  herself,  and  flaw  the  golden  cir- 
clet we  had  vainly  written  with  the  sacred  name 
of  Union ! 

Dii,  prohibite  minas !    Dii,  talem  avertite  casum ! 

I  give  you,  Mr.  President, 

Tie  Surgeons  of  the  C  ty  of  Washington— God  grant 
them  wisdom,  lor  they  are  dressing  the  wounds  of  a 
mighty  empire  and  of  uncounted  generations. 

Dr.  S.  Dnrkee's  Speech. 

The  true  Medical  Philosopher.  While  he  admires 
and  adores  the  grand  and  sublime  in  nature,  will  Dot 
overlook  those  beautiful  minutiae,  which  the  micro- 
scope alone  can  reach. — Dr.  Durkee  will  please  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  already,  upon  another 
floor,  occup  ed  at  some  length  the  attention  of  the 
Society  on  this  anniversary  occasion.  I  have  in 
fact  made  my  speech.  I  will  not  say  I  have  made 
my  maik,  for  I  d  d  not  aim  at  that.  But  I  will 
not  now  by  any  multiplicity  of  words,  consume 
the  time  which  belongs  to  others. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  at  fault  in  my  diagnosis,  I 
perceive  well  marked  physical  signs,  and  rational 
signs, — very  strong  and  agreeable  signs, — signs 
not  confined  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,— but 
crowtling  upon  the  sensorial  region,— signs  of 
mental  congestion, — signs  and  emotions,  which 
in  my  opinion  should  be  allowed  to  have  free  vent. 
I  rejoice  to  witness  the  workings  of  these  pent  up 
thoughts.  Let  the  door  be  opened  for  their  deliv- 
ance.  I  am  c^rta  n,  I  say,  that  I  see  one  and 
ano  her,  near  by  me,  and  in  the  distance,  who  in 
plai  ■  English,  desire  to  speak.  Let  them  come 
forward  and  stand  in  their  appropriate  niche  as 
men  of  wisdom  and  masters  of  oratory.  They 
hail  from  our  mountains  and  hills,  from  our  val- 
leys and  rive  rs,  and  from  our  cities  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean  sea.  Let  them  tell  us  and  in- 
struct us  of  what  thf.y  have  seen  and  known  and 
rod  either  in  the  unbound  volume  of  nature  or  in 
tte  b  joks  of  men. 

By  the  t  me  I  finish,  peradventu'e,  I  may  give 
tfceui  a  Done  to  pick  and  a  pipe  to  6moke.    And 


now  one  word  as  to  my  own  personal  history.  It 
was  my  lot  to  be  born  in  New  Hampshire  at  up- 
most the  very  foot  of  Mount  Washington.  My 
younger  days  were  spent  in  sight  of  the  great 
family  of  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  I  have 
just  named.  As  the  heart  panteth  after  the  water 
brooks,  so  at  an  early  period  of  my  professional 
career,  I  ardently  panted  for  the  day  to  come 
when  my  name  should  be  recorded  among  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society; — a  Society  err  bracing  upon  its  catalogue 
many  who  have  served  with  distinguished  ability 
at  the  Altar  of  Science,  and  have  offered  up  their 
precious  incense  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  hu- 
manity ; — men,  whose  names  will  evei  be  regarded 
as  so  many  shining  lights  in  the  bright  firmament 
that  overspans  the  broad  domain  of  medicine. 

Well,  sir,  in  due  time  I  spread  my  hopeful,  my 
trembling  pinions,  and  came  among  you.  And 
while  I  take  pride  in  saying  that  the  Granite 
State  gave  me  birth,  I  take  equal  pride  in  saying 
that  the  Bay  State  gives  me  life  and  happiness. 

You  have  alluded  to  me  as  a  lover  and  a  stu- 
dent of  microscopic  anatomy.  It  is  true  that  for 
some  years  I  have  been  charmed  with  the  beauties 
and  the  wonders  which  the  microscope  reveals  in 
connection  with  our  physical  frame. 

But  I  must  tell  you  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  sometimes  been  shocked  at  the  sight  of  some 
abnormal  growth  which  is  now  and  then  developed 
both  in  our  material  and  psychological  organiza- 
tion. There  is  one  form  of  stern  and  hideous  de- 
velopment appertaining  to  poor  humanity  which 
it  is  truly  distressing  to  find.  The  product  to 
which  I  allude  is  not  mentioned  in  any  strict  y 
scientific  work  on  anatomy.  And  yet  1  will  not 
pretend  that  I  have  discovered  anything  new. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  matter,  and  accor- 
ding to  the  best  process  of  analytical  anatomy  to 
which  I  have  been  able  to  subject  it,  it  appears  to 
be  of  a  ben  gn  character  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
its  growth,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  both  with  the 
microscope  and  without  it.  But  if  allowed  tore- 
main  in  the  system,  and  to  progress  in  its  tenden- 
cies, it  is  exce;  dingly  apt  to  degenerate, — and  to 
assume  a  malignant  aspect.  From  the  few  spec- 
imens I  have  seen,  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  it 
has  aDy  fixed,  any  well  defined,  or  uniform  shape. 
It  will  be  sufficiently  truthful  to  say  on  this  point, 
that  it  is  amorphous  or  polymorphous.  Its  ele- 
mentary constituent*  possess  great  durability, 
and  in  this  particular  there  is  a  seeming  propriety 
in  regarding  it  as  osseous  in  its  real  character.  It 
contains  numerous  wind'ng  canaliculi,  and  many 
sly  and  left-handed  retreats,  into  which  the  in- 
dividual can  plunge  and  from  which  he  can 
emerge  at  will,  and  cut  up  all  manner  of  capers, 
which  remind  us  of  the  6nares  and  traps  of 
Hiawatha. 

Its  proper  ies  are  such  that  it  will  never  bend, 
anditbnaks  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  frag- 
ments sometimes  come  together  again  with  a  vio- 
lent and  spasmodic  force.  I  should  have  m<  n- 
tioned  that  it  contains  a  large  portion  <f  earthy 
matter.    It  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Although  in  the  elegant  and  refined  hngnage  <  f 
descriptive  anatomy  it  can  hardly  be  dt  signated 
as  bone,  yet  in  tbe  metaphorical  dii  f  on  of  orien- 
tal poetry,  as  wtl'asm  the  clia6te  and  classical 
dialect  of  our  red  arcestors  of  the  forest,  it  is 
eminently  entitled  to  that  name.  This  sub  tan ce, 
by  whatever  epithet  we  call  it,  lies  deeply  bnried 
in  fOTie  of  the  ?ofi  tissues,  especially  the  brain, 
wliich  upon  post  mortem  examination,  is  always 
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found  to  be  preternaturally  soft  and  flat.  The 
morbid  growth  in  question  has  a  great  many 
8  Uii  nt  angles,  and  is  a  very  rough  affair  to  handle. 
It  is  extraordinary  not  only  in  is  composition, 
but  also  in  its  effect  upon  tl:e  economy.  It  eats 
like  a  cancer,  unless  its  action  be  changed  or  the 
substance  i  self  he  removed,  root  and  branch,  by 
some  adroit  and  philanthropic  operation,  that 
graces  the  annals  of  modern  Surgery;  ard  its 
place  be  supplied  by  something  more  pure  and 
genial  in  its  attributes.  Of  one  ihing  I  am  satis- 
fied, and  tLat  is,  that  the  operation  for  its  removal 
should  be  p-rformed  at  an  early  day.  To  this 
rule  there  is  no  exception;  for  if  suffered  to  re- 
m  iin  and  <  x  rci^e  its  dominon  over  the  patient, 
it  always  proves  to  h  m  and  to  those  about  him, 
what  he  foulest  and  blackest  smut  is  to  corn, 
what  mil  lew  is  to  wheat,  and  the  eureul:o  to  our 
cboicst  fruit  bearers.  Whatever  be  the  position, 
or  the  ancestry,  «r  the  prospects,  or  the  hopes  of 
the  individual  who  carries  it  in  his  con>titu;i»n, 
it  strews  his  pah  with  brambles  by  day,  andgives 
him  a  pillow  of  thorns  by  night.  It  stings  him 
like  a  soorpion;  and  rather  than  have  it  about 
h  m,  he  had  better  roll  himself  in  the  dust,  like  a 
dug  that  would  rid  himself  of  parasites.  He  is 
cont. Dually  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  he 
poisons  everything  he  touches.  The  effects  upon 
some  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  strange  enough. 
The  1  iw8  of  vision  seem  to  be  broken,  and  no 
oculist  is  able  to  restore  the  m.  The  eyes  are  in- 
jected with  a  fiery  red,  as  in  hydrophobia;  and 
when  lie  looks  into  a  glass  the  demented  man 
knows  not  himself.  In  fact  his  light  is  put  under 
a  bushel.  The  hearing  Is  nearly  gone.  The  poor 
wight  is  as  deaf  as  the  veriest  adder.  The  voice 
of  kindness,  and  persuasion,  and  reason,  he  can- 
not hear; — and  to  speak  to  him  is  like  beating  the 
east  wind  with  a  feather. 
In  the  language  of  Shakspeare — 

"  Tis  a  cau-e  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities." 
Without  keeping  you  any  longer  in  the  dark, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye,  the  bone  of  contention; — if  there  be 
such  a  bone,  whenever  and  wherever  found,  let 
it  be  cut  out  by  the  deepest  Surgery;  and  like  the 
bones  of  Moses,   let  it  be  buried  where  no  man 
tan  find  it;  and  let  its  place  be  filled  with  the 
warm  and  vital  current  of  brotherly  love. 
"  Bathe  now  is  the  stream  before  you, 
Wa:>h  the  war  pah  t  from  your  faces, 
Wash  the  blood  stiins  from  your  finge-s, 
Bury  your  war  clubs  and  your  weapons, 
Break  the  red  stone  fiom  the  quart y, 
I»ii  u Id  and  make  it  into  peace-pipes; — 
Take  the  reeds  that  grow  bet-ide  >ou, 
Deck  them  with  your  brghtest  feather; — 
Smoke  tLe  calumet  together, 
And  as  brothers  live  forever." 


Dr.  H.  W.  Williams'  Speech. 

The  true  digr.ity  of  tie  Physician.  A  deep  sense  of 
his  duty  to  his  fellow  men,  »nd  a  ju-t  regard  to  the 
riguts  of  his  professional  biethien. 


It  is  not  without  ph  asure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
respond  to  your  call,  for  I  receive  it  as  an  assur- 
ance that  it  is  not  to  our  venerated  fathers  alone 
that  you  look  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  dutes  of  the  physician;  but  that 
you  expect  also  to  find,  in  the  young  men  of  the 
profession,  the  same  sentiments  which  have  been 
so  nobly  inculcated  in  the  precepts  and  illustrated 
in  the  lives  of  our  seniors. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  responsibilities  we 
have  as/sumed  are  far  higher  than  those  which 
govern  the  ordinary  relations  between  man  and 
man.  The  transactions  of  commerce  are  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  gain;  and,  provided  this  is 
secured  without  dishonest  representations,  the 
conscience  of  the  merchant  utters  no  reproach, 
no  matter  how  severe  the  loss  which  may  have 
been  endured  by  others.  But  the  principles  which 
constitute  the  true  dignity  of  the  physician,  bind 
him  to  constant  exertion  and  self  denial.  They 
require  him  to  seek  for  and  proclaim  every  means 
which  may  promote  the  public  health. — to  be  ever 
ready  to  communicate  to  his  colleagues,  for  the 
public  benefit,  whatever  knowledge  be  may  have 
acquired  in  his  own  experience, — and  to  regard, 
everywhere  and  always,  the  welfare  of  his  patient 
above  his  own  advantage. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
physician's  duty  to  his  fellow  men  to  cause  them 
to  respect  himself  and  his  profession,  and  to  ask, 
for  services  of  which  he  knows  the  value,  an  hon- 
orable appreciation. 

I  recollect,  Sir,  a  reply  I  heard  from  a  Professor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  after  the  rev- 
olution of  1818,  to  the  guard  stationed  at  the  hos- 
pital of  which  he  was  ©ne  of  the  physicians. 
They  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  re- 
public?" I  shall  not  forget  his  answer.  "The 
best  men, — the  most  intelligent, — the  best  educat- 
ed,— at  the  head  of  the  others; — that  is  my  idea 
of  a  republic." 

It  is  the  privilege  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  assert,  for  its  Fellows,  a  similar  claim.  It  has 
a  right  to  ask  that  the  true  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  a  vocation 
for  which  intelligence,  education,  honor,  are 
among  the  first  requisites,  shall  receive  at  least 
the  respect  which  the  honest  sailor  claims  for  his 
flag;  that  they  shall  not  be  classed,  in  public  es- 
timation, with  the  piratical  charlatan. 

The  phjstcian  who  truly  honors  his  profession, 
will  endeavor  to  respect  and  protect  the  rights  of 
his  brethren.  While  he  is  careful  that  the  dignitv 
of  his  calling  shall  not  be  sullied  by  unworthy 
acts  of  his  own,  he  will  equally  avoid  any  ungen- 
erous rivalry,  or  insinuations  against  the  charac- 
ter or  skill  of  his  colleagues.  And  thus,  fulfilling 
all  his  duties,  though  his  name  may  not  fill  the 
trumpet  of  fame,  tuba  mirum,  spargens  sonum,  yet 
he  may  hope  for  a  worthy  monument,  in  the 
grateful  hearts  of  those  whose  infancy  he  has 
watched,  whose  life  has  been  soothed  by  his  care. 


